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ABSTRACT 

This study describes an intensive lO^week teacher 
training program for minority group college graduates prior to 
teaching in the public schools. The Personal Orientation Inventory 
and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory vere used as pre- and 
posttraining measures to assess attitudes and value change over the 
duration of the training program. The authors conclude that the 
training program appears to have changed the attitudes and values of 
the college graduates into ones more congruent vith good teaching and 
self-actualization. Also the program seems to have been more 
successful with those trainees going into secondary rather than 
elementary education. (An eight-item bibliography and seven tables 
are included.) (PD) 
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A number of ininorlty group college 8'raduates of wide 
regional distribution were trained In an intensive 10-xveek 
summer program to become teachers in a l^rge urban school 
system* The program was organised Into two distinct segments: 
a four wei!ik acadeiPlc experience followed irartit^diately by six 
weeks of student teaching in the Boston Public Schools suumer 
school program. The academic program was conducted at Boston 
State College and taught by BSC faculty. The program of studies 
that the participants elected depended largely on their pre- 
vious academic background. Generally for participants electing 
eleraentnry education, the courses offered were ^hlld psychology, 
feeadlTig in the Elementary School, and Materials and Methods in 
the Elementary School, For secondary education, the courses 
inicluded Adolescent Psychology and Materials and Methods in 
the Secondary School, ^ 

During the student teaching experience the supervision 
and daily seminar were conducted by Boston State College 
faculty and selected officials from the Boston Public Schools, 

In an attempt to Assess and analyse the effectiveness 
of the program it was decided that it would be most productive 
to compare the attitudes and values of the trainees before 
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and Immediately after the termination of the program, with 
those of known teacher samples and also with thosf3 of men- 
tally healthy peoplfj In general • 

The basic approach used to assess the attitude of the 
trainees tov/ard teach:^n^: vjas through the use of the Klnnesota^ - 
Teacher Attitude Inventory or MTAI (Cook» Leeds, and Callis» 
1951) » instrument designed to test the authoritarian 
attitudes of teachers. The basic assumption (borne out in 
the standardization of and subsequent research on the MTAI) 
is th'-!t non-authoritarian teachers are better teachers than 
are authoritarians. 

The superior or nonCauthorit arian teacher is one who 
can establish and maintain harmonious relati nships with his 
students, who works with students in a secure, cooperative, 
and trusting atmosphere of mutual r*espect and understanding; 
in general, he is one who runs a democratic, flexible, pro- 
ductive cl?3issroora in which there are common goals and a sense 
of group cohesl veness , 

By contrast to the sup^^rlor teacher, the inferior or 
authoritarian teacher is characterized by lm:ecurity^ He 
tries to hide his Insecurity beh:l nd a Kail of rigidity and 
imposed authority* His cla.ssroom tends to have an atmosphere 
of tension, frustration, distrust and hostility. Also, he 
tends to relate to his students m.ore throu(5h subject-matter 
orientation than person,*^! orientation. 
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Not t-oo dlsslmllnr to the concept. of non-authorl- 
rarlanlsm as Just described rel.i^tive to teachers is the 
concept of self-actualization as developed by Kaslow (195^f 
1962). Essentially, the self -actualizing: parson Ih one who 
is capable of utilizing whatever capnbllitles he has in a 
more coiriplet-e or self-f ulf illing way than the average person, 
and he Is certai '^ly more fully functionlnf? than a neurotic 
who is bound up by his _,lnhibitions , whatever they may be. 
For !t!^ny psychotherapists, self •actualization serves as the 
goal of therapy. Most measures of personality and/or personal 
values have been developed on abnormal populations; Shostrom 
(1966), however, developed the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(FOI) with the concepts of mental health and self-actualiz- 
ation in mind. 

Dandes (I966) established that the greater the psycho- 
logical h-alth 9S measured by the POI, the greater the 
possession of attitudes and values characteristic of effective 
teaching as measured by the MTAI. the California F-scale, 
Rokeach's Dogmatism scale, and a liberalism-conservatism scale. 

Knapp (1971) reports that Flanders, in a similar study, 
also using both the MTAI and the POI, found substantial 
positive correlation between the two tests and significant 
change on eight of the twelve POI scales after a sensitivity 
training program for the 129 elementary and sec^-ndary teachers. 



A recent study by Uhes and Shybut (1971) reports 
that the POI is effective in Identifying characteristics 
(psychological f ect iveness or positive mental health) 
for selecting Peoce Corps volunteers, a group very pos- 
sibly siPTillar to the trainees in question In the present 
study in th^»t both groups are i;;;-*king thetnselves available 
for service to other huinnn beings with the Intent of aiding 
those others improve their lot in life. It wa;^ for these 
reasons that the POI was uyod in this study. 

The purpose of the project at hand was to take minor- 
ity group college graduates who h.^«d not been trained to 
teach and to prepare them in a ten-\^eek period to teach in 
urban schools ( Boston )• 
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Method 



In early June, 1972, the pre-test of the FOI and the 
MTAI was administered to J2 trainees at Bot^ton State College. 

The POI was administered first after a brief assur- 
ance that tho purpose was to evaluate the proK-raoi, not the 
Individual, and that their results would be kept confl- 
dentlal. As each Individual completed the POI, he was 
given the HTAI. No time limits were given and no pressure 
of any sort was exerted to hurry thera or to influence them. 
Any question they might have had was answered quickly. 

The identical proc^^dure was followed in August for 32 » 
trainees at the conclusion of the program. The only dif- 
ference in procedures was that an anonymous questionnaire 
was a] so adrlnlstered to determine hov; the trainees per- 
ceived and evaluated the program. 

Of the original 32 trainees, four left the program 
or were not availpble for the post-test and four other 
trainees had been added to the program while it was in 
progress. The final sample size reported on here for pre- 
test vs. post- test comparisons is 28, The composite scores 
when only the pre-test or the post-test reports are con- 
sidered include all those tested for that particular session(s). 



thereby rnaklnr: the separate pre-test and post-test com- 
posites eooh havlrg, coincldentally > J2 trainees. 

In addition to pre- and post-test comparisons for 
all trainees, like comparisons were made for the two sub- 
groups of elementary and secondary teacher trainees. 

The MTAI has b range of possible scores from +I50 
to -150 with the understanding that the higher one*s score, 
the moie his attitudes would coincide with effective 
teachers. Although there are no "right" or "wrong'* answers 
in the traditional sentse of those words, the scoring formula 
involves a •*rlprhts" key and a "wrongs" key. both of which 
are keyed to answers given by teachers already rated for 
effectiveness. The single figure score is the remainder 
of R-W. 

Because of the date of the standardization of the 
MTAI (Cook, et al . . 1951 )» and because of the reported 
changes In training and In attitudes of teachers over the 
intervening years, no reference is made to any norms. Instead, 
since the basic concept upon which the MTAI is established 
still holds, thoi test is used in the pre-test to establish a 
base-line for the group from which any change over the 
training period could be evaluated. 

The FOI (Shostrora, I966) consists of I50 forced-choice 
items of corrp.'^rati ve value and behavior Judgements. The 
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scoring is done In such a w^y that there are two m^^jor 
scales and ten subscales each measuring a different com- 
ponent of ^he s-^n f-actuali2lng pattern of values and 
behavior* Raw scores for each scale are converted to 
standard scores and plotted as a profile with self-actualizing 
people scorln^r hlprher on the profile than non-self-actualizing 
people. 

Each of the two n^^jor scales of the POI is composed 
of two coippo nenfcs which can oe ut-ed as ratios to serve 
as general indices of personal functioning. The tirae ratio 
is composed of Time Coropetence (TC) and Time Incompetence (TI) 
components and measures "cho person's time orientation. Self- 
actualizing persons tend to be more pr r^sent-or iented or com- 
petent. The other mnjor scale Is pr-:.*'ented as a support 
ratio incorporating Inner Directed (I) and Other Directed (0) 
com-onents with the knowledge that self-actualizing p*3rsons 
tend to be more Inner Directed. 

The ten subscales are as follows: 

Self- Actualizing Value (SAV), an affirmation of a pri- 
mary value of self -actualizi ng people; 

Existentiali ty (Ex), the ability to react without rigid 
adherence to principles; 

F^-eling Reactivity (Fr), a sensitivity to one's own 
needs and feelings; 

Spontaneity (S), the freedom to be oneself; 

Self Regard (Sr), an affiriiation of self because of 
worth or strength; 

ERLC 
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Self Acceptance (Sa), acceptance of self in spite of 
weaknesses or deficiencies; 

Nature of i^1?m (Nc), the degree of the constructive 
view of the nature of man, mBSCuliulty, fenjin- 
Inlty; 

Synergy (Sy), the ability to see the ocposlres of life 

as meaningfully related or to transcend dichotomies; 

Acceptance of Aggression (A)» the ability to accept one's 
natural aggressiveness as opcosed to def ensiveness » 
denial, and lepresb'lon of aggression; 

Capacity for Intimate Contact (C), the ability to de- 
velop intimate relationships with other human beings, 
unencumbered by expectations and obligations. 

(These descriptions are adapted from Shostrom, 1966, p. 6) 



Results 



The MTAI yielded some r^^thftr mixed Implications. 
From the J2 trainees at the pre-test sessions, a mean 
score of 39.^^ was obtained with a range from 83 to -12, 
with only two trainees obtaining minus scores. On the 
post-test, 32 trainees (only 28 of whom had also taken 
the pre-t^^st) produced 0 mean score of 3^'^8^ with a range 
from 77 to -50. One's Immediate liipressicn liu that the 
program h?^d a somewhat neg^itive effect, but on closer in- 
spection. It Is both nored and no^eworthy that of the four 
people to enter the program after the Initial testing, 
three obtained negative scores (-19 1 -24-, and -50) thereby 
distorting the s ! /^tisf-ics soirewhat. 

VJhen one looks at the FiTAI scores for only those 28 
who participated In both testing ses.sicns, the mean goes 
up from 38.03 to in*07 which is a change in the desired 
direction, although it is not s atisticaTly slgnlf leant© 
Exactly half (1^) Increased and the othi^r half (1^) reduced 
their scores after the ten-week period. The mean change 
for a"^l trainees was an Increase of 3«0^ points with a range 
from a ^9 point increase to a 23 point decrease. The elemen- 
tary group's chanre ranged from +30 to -23; the sec ndary 
group's, from +^9 to -15- 
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When the trainees are considered as two subgroups of 
elementary and secondary trainees » a split is found with 
the secondary Incrt^asing from a mean of 36^kO to 45.13 and 
the elementary decrenslng froni a mean of 39»92 to 36. 38* 
Neither chsnge reaches statistical significance despite the 
Irpllc^tion that the secondary group improved their attitudes 
while the elementary group's attitudes deter iorated* The 
MTAI results are summarized in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



On the POI pre-test, four trainees* scores had to be 
excluded because of the excessive number of unanswered ques- 
tions (which, for several, meant questions for which both 
alternatives were chosen, for all practical purposes the 
same as no answer). According to the FOI manual (Shostrom, 
1966, p^ 7), more than 15 such responses woi:ld render the 
profile invalid* Of the four excluded, one, who had 6? items 
with no choice, was dropped from the program prior to the 
post-test. The other three (with 30, 2^, and 20 unanswered 
items) concluded the training program and were included in 
the post-test (with no Items left unanswered by the first 
two and nln^ un.^answered by the last one)» Although nothing 
conclusive can Ve st-^t^d from this observation, one inter-/ 
pretation for so many unanswered items could be def ensiveness or 
excessive guardednes:.- about one*s self* That one uus considered 

ERIC 
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unfit for coiT?(letlon of the progrnm (whatever the admini- 
strative reason- for dropping hirr ) and that the other three 
••dropped their Fuard" so substantially may be Indlcotlve of 
the effectiveness: of the training for the three. No post- 
test profiles were invalid on the basis of unanswered ques- 
tions . 

The composite profile for the 28 acceptable pre-tests 
(drawn from Table 2) revealed a pattern hovering very much 
around stand^-^rd score 50, as one would expect. By visual 
inspection of the composite profile, the group 8[^pears to 
have an elevated Sr score and depressed Nc and Sy scores • 
On the composite (N=32) post-test profile (also drawr from 
Table 2)". all scales but TI and SAV moved in the 1- blred 
direction with apparently dramatic changes in Ex, Fr, A 
and C ir the desired direction and TI in the undesirable* 



Insert Table 2 about here 



When one looks at only those 28 trainees for whom 
there are pre- and post-test scores, the composite profile 
drawn from Table 3 reveals that not only ,911 of the scores 
moved In the desired directions but that 8 of 1^ scales 
changed si/7:ni f icantl y since the inception of the training 
period . 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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With the subgroup training for positions In secondary 
schools (N=15)f as can be seen from Table ^, all scores moved 
In the desired directions (SAV scores were Identical on pre- 
and F>ost-tests) with six of the fourteen scales shovrlng sig- 
nificant change in the desired diiections and no scale even 
intimating rroverrent in an undesirable direction. 

Although the profile of means Indicates a basically 
normal personality pattern at the beginning of the program, 
the group seems to have added considerably to the diirienslons 
of self-awareness and self-reliance. The changes indicate 
that they should be more effective in both personal and inter- 
personal areas of life and in the teaching situation. 



Insert Table ^ about here 



The trainees for elementary school positions (N=13) 
do not show such strong evidence of change. Only two scales 
(Ex and C) show sif?nlf leant charge and two other scales show 
movement, albeit both barely perceptible, in undesirable 
directions (Table 5)- The elementary group, then, did show 
sorre change over the course of the training, although that 
change is not as dramatic as that displayed by the secondary 
group. 



Insert Table 5 nbout here 
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Genf^rally, one could not say their pre-test profile 
approaches the sel f-r^ctualizlng pattern. The pre-test pat- 
tern of the elerrentary tralne^es indicates some Isck of harmony 
In their perception of life and a sorewhat pet:Siiristlc view 
of T^ano Alonff with those negative elements, therf* is dis- 
played, ln the secondary group's pre-test profile, an 
elevated self-r<^pard with a low (relative to Sr) but accept- 
able Self- Acceptance score. Although the same j^eneral pattern 
prevails also in the post-test, it is a less extreme pattern. 

Summing up the FOI results, it can be stated that 
significant ch^^nges occurred over the 10-week training period, 
more so for tho secondary than for the el^^rrentary trainees. 
The trainees, as a group, became, over the IC-week period, 
more independent, flexible, s pon1:t: neous , and both sensitive 
toward and accepting of their own and others* feelings and 
weaknesses. 

The correlation matrices of the KTAI and the POI 
scales imply that the chanties occurring over the course of 
training were favorable. The pre-test matrix (Table 6) 
shows a significant correlation of the MTAI with Self- 
acceptance f^nd. iixlstentiality positively and negatively with 
Other-directedness and Nature of Wan* Of these, the only 
one that does not seem to fit favorably is the No. At the 
end of the training period (Table ?), the trainees* Nc score 
no lonp*er correlated significantly with the MTAI, The other 
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correlations i>lgnificant In the pre-test became more sig- 
nificant. In addition, Inner-dlr ectedness , Spontaneity, 
and Capr^clty for Intimate Contact related significantly 
to their teacher attitudes as assessed by the ViTAl. 



Insert Tables 6 and 7 about here 



The questionnaire revealed that the elementary and 
secondary subgroups perceived their respective experiences 
In the program very differently, with the elementary group 
seeing it on the whole much more favorably than the second- 
ary group. 



Discussion 



Th« results indjcate thet the program was successful 
in that the qualities assumed necessary for successful Inter- 
personal relationships, and thereby also for teaching, iroved 
in desirable directions* Not all the charge was statisti- 
cally significant, but much was very interesting. Of special 
Interest was the greater gain made by the secondary education 
group than by the elementary in both sets of tests despite 
an announced dissatisfaction on the part of the secondary 
group and an assumed satisfaction within the elementary groupo 

One might look at this observation end draw severs! 
conclusions. It could be that the dissatisfaction reported 
by the sec:^ndary education group Is indicative of a growth 
process in th^t they were challenged in their value systems 
and forced to charge them, a process thst is painful and there- 
fore resisted.^ It couM be that the elementary group, by 
virtue of Its selection of thr^t area, came Into the program 
with attitudes and values already more congruent with those 
of "teachers", thereby decreasing the atrounf: of change nec- 
essary. This latter point ini^iht also account for the dif- 
ference between the two groups In a, parent satisfaction with 
a program designed to train teachers. Going along still 
further on this point, one would assume that the two groups 
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might have been very diffftrcnt upon Wintering the program* 
an assumption not supiorted by the data. 

The composite POI profiles themselves ere not dis- 
similar from the genr^ral pattern reported for college 
Juniors and seniors (Shostrom, 1965f P» 12), a similarity 
not unexpected sirce a large number of the trainees are 
recent college graduates. Of particular interest is the pat- 
tern of higJi self-regard (tJr) and relatively low self-acceptance 
(Sa), indicative especially on the pre-test of somewhat un- 
realistic, or perhaps Inadequately tested, self-perceptions. 
The elevated Sr may be in part peculiar to this sample, an 
all-blsck semple in an age of increased black s elf -avjar eness , 
black pride, etc^ Perhaps this phenomenon is exag^^erated in 
this sample because nearly all had graduated from predominantly 
white colleges. This same bl.'^ck conscious net'ti could account 
for the low (relative to Sr) on the pre-^est^ By the time 
of the post-test, a narrowing of the Sr - S- gap, and what- 
ever self-def ensiveness represented thereby, occurred. 

Also of interest in the profiles is the relatively 
low view of man (Nc) and of the unity of life (Sy), Although 
this is also indicated in the college junior and senior 
sample, it is especially apparent in the elementary trainees, 
!«. e» , a tendency to see man as essentially evil and to see 
the "opposltes of life as antagonistic", ferhaps the Nc 
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score could reflect a religious vievy prevalent In V/estern 
thought, but trr-^t would not account for the Ir^ck of harmony 
perceived by the elernentary group, esreclally in the pre- 
test. (Again, it should be pointed out that changes occurred 
by the time of the post-test to mak:^ th?>se scores appear less 
extreme. ) 

One interesting point of departure from the college 
upperclassmen sairple profile is the relative elevation of the 
C scale (Capacity for Intimate Contact). Despite a rather 
cynical or un*rus5:ing view of mankind (Nc), these trainees 
not only came into the program with an abi"'lty to establish 
close relationships but also incr^^ased that ability signif- 
icantly. This may not be as self-contradictory as it appears 
e»t first glance: it may mean that despite a somewhat unfavor- 
able view of mankind in genei;;:^, they are selective in their 
relationiiihips and, once exercising their selectivity, they 
then feel free to establish valued friendships. As with the 
Sr-Sa def enslveness possibility already mentioned, this may 
be due in part to racial factors. Perhaps this is only re- 
flective of the social phenomenon that blacks and other minor- 
ities feel distrustful of whites In our society and exercise 
their utmost discretion in selectiiig those in whom to place 
their trust. Generally, a high level of defensive selectivity 
seems to be ^^t work in the establishment of close relation- 
ships. 
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Although nothing outstanding B'-^pnr^rs 3n the KTAI 
resDlts, therf^ are s-^^me Interesting comparisons to be drawn 
between the present sample and oth^^r known samples. The 
norms for experienced teachers presented by Cook, et al . 
(1951) » in the n^anual, although now more than twenty years 
old, imply that the present sample will have attitudes sim« 
liar to or better than experienced teachers. 

This is especially so for the second^iry teachers. 
The Cook, et al . . sample of experienced secondary school 
teachers of academic subjects vjith four years training pro- 
duced a mean of 2^.7 with an ^.D. of ^0.6, a score considerably 
lowflrr and wit;h gr^^ater v*^ri;iibn i ty than the present sample, 
even under the pre-test condition. 

The elementary group rr-sembles more the experienced 
group Cook, <yb al ^ , found in small systems (20 or fewer 
element^^ry teachers) than larger systems. The present train- 
ees are more similar to experienced elementary teachers with 
only two years training than they are to those with four 
years. The present sample did, however, drop its WTAI mean 
sco^-e from the pre-test to the post-test condlt^.on, albeit 
non-s ignificantly. 

Perhaps a more important comparison group for this 
study is th^^t provided by Evans (I970) from a study of 
teachers in the Port Worth (Texas) Public School s* " It was 
his finding th^-^t middle-school teachers had significantly 
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higher scores on the MTAI than did Junior high school 
teachers and that second year middle-school teachers scored 
significantly higher than did those In their first year» 
There was no significant difference between the first year 
middle-school t^^achers and the junior high school teachers. 
What Tuakes Evans' research so Interesting In regard to the 
present study is that the nifjan score for his best group 
(second year middle-school teachers) was l6, a full 20 
points lower than the loi-^est mean obtained oy either group 
under either condition in th^s study. Evans* range was +95 
to -96 » considerably greater than the present group's range 
as reported In Table 1. 

The possibility offered earlier of the elementary 
group's attitudes nnd values being more congruent with those 
of experienced teachers from the start of the program might 
also come Into play when one considers the different experi- 
ences in the training program that the two groups reported. 
The elementary group perceived the program In a much better 
light than did the secondary* Perhaps one of the sources of 
dlff'?rence has to do with a perception of the needs of the 
age groups they would be serv^ng^ that the younger children 
would need basic skills but the adolescents would n-?ed more 



in the way of direction, pride, and compensatory devices t 
enable them to succeed In a white, middle-class world. 
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Regardles.s of whether or not this last possibility is the 
case, the natux^e of the criticisms of the secondary edu- 
cation preparation, both acadenilc and supervisory, would 
lend one to expect that it is highly probable. 

Summary an^l conclusions ^ The training program appears 
to have been successful in taking in college graduates who 
had not had any teacher-training and changing their attitudes 
and valuers into directions more congruent with both good 
teaching and self-actualization, although the purpose was 
Tnuch nore a crash program to train educated but untrained 
personnel to become effective teachers in urban schools • The 
program appears to have been more successful with those 
trainees going into secondary than into elementary education. 
Change xvas determined by a pre-test vs* post-test comparison 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and the Personal 
Orientation Inventory* 
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Table 2 



POI Means and Standard Deviations 
for Entire Non-Comparable Groups 



Pre. 


-test 1 


(N=28) 


Post-test 


(N=32) 


Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


TI* 


5.04 


3.10 


9.62 


2.46 


TC 


17.68 


2.97 


17.96 


2.28 


0* 


36.93 


8.30 


32.50 


14.14 


I 


88.11 


8.55 


91.62 


10.38 


SAV 


20. 6^^ 


2,71 


20.34 


3.18 


Ex 


20.79 


3.63 


22.40 


4.63 


Fr 


]6.29 


3.03 


17.3^ 


2.47 


S 


12.39 


2.11 


12.81 


2.15 


Sr 


13.46 


1.62 


13.56 


1.95 


Sa 


16.68 


3.29 


17.28 


2.94 


NC 


11.75 


2.01 


12.00 


2.05 


sy 


6.82 


1.25 


7.18 


1.20 


A 


16.79 


2.86 


18.12 


3.02 


C 


19.43 


2.92 


21.34 


2.29 



*TI and 0 are the only scales for which lower 
scores are more desirable. 



Table 3 



FOI Means, Standard Deviations and 
Tests of Significance (Entire Group) 



Pre-test 



Post-test 



Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 




TI*» 


5.00 


2.89 


k,ei 


2.48 


0.975 


,,n.s. 


TC 


17.53 


2.86 


18.14 


2.30 


1.471 


" n.s. 


o*» 


36.32 


8.12 


32.28 


1C.97 


2.734 


<.02 


I 


87.25 


9.72 


92.82 


10.1? 


3.448 


<.01 


SAV 


20.28 


3.17 


20.61 


3.12 


0.603 


n.s . 


Ex 


20.28 


3.95 


22.86 


4.45 


4.145 


<.001 


Fr 


I5.B9 


3.27 


17.i^3 


2.49 


3.807 


<.001 


S 


12.00 


2.3if 


13.03 


1.91 


2.891 


<.01 - 


Sr 


13. 


1.3^ 


13.71 


1.96 


0,2^8 


n.s. 


Sa. 


I6.6if 


3.30 


17.78 


2.70 


2.428 


<.05 


Nc 


11.57 


2.20 


12.11 


2.08 


1.206 


n.s . 


Sy 


6.67 


1.36 


7.14 


1.27 


1.994 


n.s. 


A 


16.75 


2.70 


18.03 


3.14 


2.746 


<.02 


C 


19.35 


3.05 


21.57 


2.20 


4.554 


<^.001 



♦ d.f.=27 

** TI nnd 0 are the only scales for which downward moveinent is 
desirable. 



ERIC 



Table ^ 



POI Means, Stanoard D^vi^tlons 3n\ T.»sts of Significance 

(Secondary Group Only) 





Fre-Test 




Post 


-Test 






Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


P* 


TI«» 


^26 


3.75 




2.6^^ 


1 . 3'+^ 


n. s , 


TC 


17.ii6 


3.50 


18.20 


2.?J\- 


1.227 


n.s . 


0** 


37.60 


9.78 


31.26 


12.33 


3.254 


< .01 


I 


86 . 86 


9.16 


93.06 


11.15 


2.854 


<.C2 


SAV 


21.20 


2.65 


21.20 


3.05 


0.000 




Ex 


20.^+6 


3.70 


23.13 


4.17 


3.957 


< .01 


Fr 


15.73 


3.^5 


17.86 


2.55 


4.298 


<. . 001 


S 


11.86 


1.99 


13.06 


1.98 


2,134 


n.s . 


Sr 


13.33 


1.29 


13.53 


2.09 


0.400 


n.s. 


Sa 


16«13 


3.71 


17.33 


3.15 


2.043 


n. s . 


Nc 


11.73 


2.15 


12.20 


2.21 


0.777 


n.s. 


Sy 


7.13 


1.12 


7.^0 


1.24 


0.806 


n, s. 


A 


16.60 


2.19 


18.53 


2.79 


3.649 


< .01 


C 


19.06 


3.21 


21.46 


2.26 


3.674 


< .01 



* d.f.=l4 

**TI and 0 are the only scales for which dovmward movement Is 
desirable. 
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\ 



Table 5 



POI Means, Standard deviations and Tests 
of Significance (Elementary Group Only) 



Pre- test Po^^t-test 



Scale 


Mesn 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


P* 


Ti*» 


4.69 


1.49 


4.76 


2.38 


0.146 


n,s. 


TC 


17.61 


2.02 


18.07 


2.46 


0.790 


n.s , 


o«* 


34.8^!- 


5.68 


33.46 


9.50 


0.662 


n.s . 


I 


87.69 


10.68 


92.53 


9.34 


1.943 


n.s » 


SAV 


19.23 


3.49 


19.92 


3.]7 


1.058 


n.s. 


Ex 


20.07 


4.36 


22. S3 


4.90 


2.200 


<.05 


Fr 


16.07 


3.17 


16.92 


2.39 


1 . 367 


n.s . 


S 


12.15 


2.76 


13.00 


1.91 
] .84 


1.939 


n.s. 


Sr 


14. CO 


1.35 


13.92 


0.248 


n.s. 


Sa 


17.23 


2.77 


18.3c 


2.05 


I.36O 


n.s , 


Nc 


11.38 


2.-^2 


12.00 


2.00 


0.899 


n.s , 


sy 


6.15 


1.46 


6.84 


1.28 


2.111 


n. s. 


A 


16.92 


3.27 


17.46 


3.52 


0 . 696 


n.s. 


C 


19.69 


2.92 


21.69 


2.21 


2.662 


<.05 



* d.f. = 12. 

♦* TI and 0 are the only scales for Khlch downward rcovement 
is desirable. 
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